MENTAL LIFE AND INTERACTION                     IOI
the tongue or pen, and numerous "unaccountable" gestures and overt
acts. Likewise, nocturnal dreaming is further evidence that "the mind
operates" outside the realm of consciousness. We refer to this whole as-
pect of internal activity by the descriptive term unconscious. Although
this concept has been much abused by writers, and although many psy-
chologists scoff at it, it nevertheless serves as a useful term to classify,
though not to explain, certain aspects of internal activity which influence
conscious thoughts, verbalization, and overt conduct. We shall use it in
this descriptive sense.2
The contributions of Janet (1907), Prince (1914), Freud (1913, 1920),
and others have been important in indicating the place of unconscious
motivations and unconscious processes in behavior cycles. But it was
Freud particularly who, in dealing largely with mild sorts of mental dis-
turbance, made us aware of the large number of our motives and men-
tal patterns which lie hidden under the surface of the conscious mind.
The first drives or needs of the newborn for food, liquids, rest, elimina-
tion, and the like are doubtless not conscious in the adult sense of that
term. Only later do these take on conscious significance, but in the
meantime cultural training has repressed -many of the more elementary
expressions of these wants. Thus, as the child grows up, a great number
of his desires and wishes are not completely fulfilled. Also, he doubtless
acquires from experience wishes or desires that can express themselves
only in disguised and indirect ways.
Throughout life social-cultural learning plays the dominant part in
directing the expression of basic physiological wants and later of those
early but acquired wishes arising in the first years of life. These latter
are illustrated by desires to have all the toys, all the power, all the atten-
tion of the mother, all the opportunities for expression that one can
muster. But society, in the form of parental or other taboos, builds up
mechanisms of inhibition that sidetrack such desires or in various ways
prevent their fulfillment. Yet the impulses or desires often remain. It
thus comes about that a host of our wishes or drives become unconscious.
The genuine motivation is often unknown to our consciousness. More-
over, in the expression of these motivations we develop a wide variety
of substitute reactions. (See the next section.) Altruism may often be a
disguised wish for power. Sadistic impulses, dating in the individual
back to rudimentary impulses to do injury to a person or object that
has thwarted him, may find expression later in overemotional patriotism
directed against radicals within the national state, or, if one turns out
to be a radical, against the conservative upholders of the status quo. (See
Lasswell, 1930.)
2 Some new wr>rd might be invented to cover this range of facts or events,-but little would
be gained so long as the present term is not reified into a causal principle.